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Examination Made of 


Modern Corporation 


Whole of American Life Vitally 
Affected by Corporate Form 
of Organization 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER 








More and More, Economic Life of 
Nation Is Being Dominated 
by Few Large Concerns 





Corporations play such a very large 
part in the business life of the nation that 
nearly all legislation affects them. And 
they in turn exert their influence upon 
legislation, that is, upon the work of 
Congress and state legislatures. 

To take the most recent example of an 
act of Congress which has a decided effect 
upon corporations, we may refer to the 
neutrality bill which has just been enacted. 
It forbids American ships to carry goods 
to certain parts of the world, and this 
means a great deal to the corporations 
which own American shipping. Laws re- 
lating to taxation, to tariffs, to the regu- 
lation of trusts, to government ownership 
or regulation of public utilities, to the 
regulation of railroad rates, to the regu- 
lation of wages and hours by the govern- 
ment and labor legislation in general—all 
such measures affect the corporations 
which own and operate industries. And 
these corporations feel obliged to enter 
actively into politics to see that their in- 
terests are safeguarded. Thus we have the 
corporations playing a large part in both 
the industrial and the political life of the 
country. The student of public affairs is 
obliged, therefore, to study the nature of 
corporations and their activities. 


Corporations in Business 


Today most of the business throughout 
the country is done not by private in- 
dividuals but by corporations. When we 
think now of the owners of a factory, we 
must not think of an individual or of a 
family or of a few families owning the 
factory, deciding upon its policies, deter- 
mining what the wages shall be, deciding 
upon the conditions of labor and upon 
prices. We must think of the owners as 
hundreds of thousands of persons, most 
of whom have merely invested some of 
their money in the company and look upon 
it as an investment or a speculation. Most 
of the owners know nothing about the 
business. They do not even know where 
the factory is located. They know nothing 
of its problems. They do not know a 
single one of the directors of the company 
or any of the employees. 

All that the average owner, or stock- 
holder, in a company knows is that he 
has heard that he would do well to invest 
some money in the company; that is, to 
buy some shares of stock. He has heard 
that these shares are likely to go up in 
value. So he has gone to his bank or 
broker and has bought some of the shares. 
Perhaps he has bought a few shares in 
Pennsylvania Railroad or American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph or United States 
Steel. As a matter of fact, there are 647,- 
000 owners of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. There are over 210,- 
000 stockholders in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and nearly 170,000 stock- 
holders in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. There are that many owners of 
these companies. No one of the owners 
possesses a large percentage of the com- 
pany, though there are a few who own 
large blocks of stock. The investment of 

(Concluded on page 8) 





G. A. DOUGLAS FROM GENDREAU 


THE CORPORATION DOMINATES THE AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SCENE 








Something to Think About 


In a file of materials studied by citizenship classes in the Crane Technical High 
School of Chicago, we find the following story of an incident from a football game 
played in 1908: 

“The score is Team A, 6; Team B, 5; with only a minute left to play. B has the 
ball on the 50-yard line, only one down left. The only chance to score and win the 
game is with a forward pass. B’s quarterback calls a pass to the left end well down 
the field. Left tackle is to go down ahead of left end to block opposing safety man 
after left end catches pass and thereby enable left end to go for a touchdown. As 
the play starts the left end is blocked legitimately on the line of scrimmage. Left tackle 
goes to his appointed place and turns to see where left end is catching the ball. When 
he realizes the left end is not down under the pass, the left tackle (knowing he is in- 
eligible to catch pasess) catches the ball, eludes the safety, and goes over the goal line 
for what appeared to be a touchdown. The play worked so smoothly that the officials 
supposed the left tackle was a legitimate pass receiver and declared a touchdown. Players 
of Team A were likewise asleep and made no complaint. The left tackle, standing 
behind the goal line, has two and only two possible courses; if he says nothing his 
team will be credited with five points for the touchdown and his team will be 
declared the victor by a score of 10 to 6 and this ‘victory’ will give his team 
the state championship; the left tackle will be acclaimed as the hero of the game 
and have his picture and a personal write-up in the newspapers as a very clever 
player. On the other hand, if the left tackle tells the referee or the opponents that 
he is really a tackle and not an end, the touchdown will not be allowed, his team will 
be defeated 6 to 5, and there will be no newspaper glory for the tackle; perhaps in 
addition, he will incur the displeasure and censure of his coach and fellow players. 

“Actually, the tackle did remain silent, and as the team made a 400-mile train ride 
going home there was no celebration or jollification. Why? 

“In the thirty years since the game was played there have been numerous reunions 
of the Team B players. Other games have been replayed many times but this game 
is never mentioned. Why?” 

Students of the Crane Technical High School are asked to answer several questions 
after having read this story. One of them is, “Do you think you would get any personal 
satisfaction from ‘victory’ in this manner?” And these questions may be added: “If 
the player had not remained silent but had told the referee what had happened, how 
would he and his fellow players feel about it today? Would they be ashamed of his action 
or would they be proud of it? Would this play be mentioned at the team reunions?” 


U. S. Studies Policy 


In Far Eastern Crisis 





Japan Warned of American Dis- 
pleasure with Activities 
Against the Chinese 


NO EASY SOLUTION IS SEEN 
Serious Consequences May Result from 


Adoption of Any Alternatives 
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Within the next few weeks, the United 
States will have to come to an important 
decision with respect to its policy in the 
Far East. On January 26, 1940, the trade 
treaty which has governed America’s com- 
mercial relations with Japan since 1911 
will come to an end. This treaty was 
denounced by the United States in July, 
before the outbreak of the war in Europe. 
The reason for this action was clear to 
everyone at the time. The United States 
was telling Japan, in stronger language 
than the numerous diplomatic notes which 
have been sent to that country, of its dis- 
pleasure with Japan’s policy of aggression 
in China. It was regarded by many as a 
prelude to a stronger course of action 
against the Japanese, possibly an economic 
boycott. 


A Serious Dilemma 


There can be no doubt that the United 
States is in a serious dilemma with respect 
to the Far East; a dilemma which has 
been made even more baffling by the war 
in Europe and its accompanying diplomatic 
developments. Despite protests, rebukes, 
and threats, Japan has for more than eight 
years been violating treaties in the Orient, 
infringing upon American interests in that 
region of the world, and causing grave 
concern in this country. She has under- 
taken to extend her domination over China, 
to establish what she calls a “new order 
in East Asia.” American policy has been 
bent upon preventing her from realizing 
this objective. It has admittedly failed, 
for in the present war alone, now in its 
third year, Japan has succeeded in bring- 
ing a large part of China under her po- 
litical control. In the light of these facts, 
what policy should the United States gov- 
ernment adopt? Should it reconcile itself 
to the new state of affairs existing in the 
Far East and come to some sort of ar- 
rangement with Japan? Or should it at- 
tempt even now to force Japan to retrace 
her steps by using even stronger measures 
against the Japanese? 

We cannot undertake to examine these 
questions until we acquaint ourselves with 
the conditions prevailing in the Orient 
itself. Let us see, therefore, what has 
taken place since the present war between 
Japan and China broke out in July 1937. 
Already this war has resulted in several 
million casualties, its cost has run into 
billions of dollars, and although there have 
been no major military offensives during 
recent months, it continues over a large 
part of China. 

Japan’s gains during this period have 
been impressive indeed. The Japanese 
have occupied seven complete Chinese 
provinces, and portions of half a dozen 
more. Estimates vary as to the actual 
extent of the territory under Japanese 
control and as to the size of the popula- 
tion. They run from half a million square 
miles to a million, and from 100,000,000 
to more than 200,000,000 of the Chinese 
population. Japan controls all the im- 
portant seaports of China. She has at 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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Accountancy 


T the outset, one should distinguish 

between the accountant and the 
bookkeeper. The terms are frequently 
confused because of the relationship exist- 
ing between the two. And it is undoubtedly 
true that there are many ordinary book- 
keepers who classify themselves as ac- 
countants. A thoroughgoing knowledge of 
bookkeeping is essential to the accountant’s 
work, but it does not follow that the book- 
keeper is an accountant. 

Whereas the bookkeeper is concerned 
with recording the routine transactions of 
a business firm, the accountant’s work con- 
sists of many complex operations. In many 
respects, he is a business executive, acting 
as an adviser on a number of financial 
matters. He must understand all financial 
operations of the company, must decide 
upon systems of bookkeeping, analyze the 
records, audit the books, prepare tax re- 
turns, and be able to detect fraud whenever 
and wherever it occurs. He must be versed 
in business law. 

Accountants find two principal sources of 
employment. They may find jobs with 
corporations which employ one or many 
accountants to handle this end of their 
business. Ordinarily only the larger firms 
feel justified in employing full-time ac 
countants. Most of them bring in ac- 
countants from the outside at regular in- 
tervals to audit their books or to advise 
them. Such accountants either have offices 





GALLOWAY 


THE ACCOUNTANT 


of their own or they may belong to a firm 
of accountants. Thus, the accountant seek- 
ing to establish himself has the same alter- 
natives as the lawyer: He may seek a 
position with a company requiring his 
services; he may establish his own office; 
or he may obtain a position with a firm of 
accountants. 

If one wishes to become an accountant, 
he should set as his goal the rank of 
certified public accountant, or C.P.A., as 
he is commonly referred to. The C.P.A. 
stands at the top of the profession. In 
order to obtain the C.P.A. certificate re- 
quired in all states, one must pass a very 
severe examination. Of all the C.P.A.’s, 
only about a fourth succeed in passing the 
examination the first time; more than a 
third of them are obliged to take it more 
than twice before passing. 

Only a relatively small percentage of 
the total number of persons classifying 
themselves as accountants are C.P.A.’s. 
Most young men complete their courses in 
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accountancy and then obtain jobs as junior 
accountants with a view to becoming 
C.P.A.’s later on, after they have acquired 
more proficiency through a period of train- 
ing. Such positions are generally of a 
routine nature and may consist of little 
more than advanced bookkeeping opera- 
tions. 

The earning possibilities of accountants 
are comparable to those of lawyers. Initial 
salaries are low, but in the upper brackets 
they are relatively high. The average junior 
accountant will probably begin at $100 a 
month or less. In normal times, the 
certified public accountant receives between 
$7,000 and $8,000 a year. Skilled ac- 
countants, whether C.P.A.’s or not, com- 
monly receive between $4,000 and $5,000 
a year. 

The greater the skill, the better the pros- 
pects for earnings and employment. The 
greatest proportion of unemployment 
among accountants during the depression 
was among the least trained and least 
competent. Considering the fact that less 
than a tenth of the total number of ac- 
countants—nearly 200,000—are C. P. A.’s, 
it is not unlikely that a good many of those 
who consider themselves accountants are 
really bookkeepers, and frequently not very 
good ones at that. 

Those who are considering accountancy 
as a career should prepare themselves for 
along grind. They should begin their prep- 
aration early. In high school, they should 
take all the courses offered in arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, commercial law, mathematics, 
and related subjects. If one does not 
excel in these subjects, he would do well 
to turn to some other field. An unusually 
high degree of accuracy is essential to 
success. One should also strive to develop 
such traits of character as unflinching 
honesty, absolute dependability, and thor- 
oughgoing trustworthiness, without which 
he will not go far in this field, however 
well trained he may be from the technical 
standpoint. 





THEATER OF EPIDAURUS 
(From an illustration in ‘The Life of Greece,’ by Will Durant.) 


W. Durant’s “Life of Greece” Draws 
Comparison of the Past and Present 


RE the dictatorships such as Ger- 
many, Russia, Japan, and _ Italy 
handling affairs better than democracies 
do? They seem at times to be very effi- 
cient. All the people living under a dic- 
tatorship are required to fall into line. 
They are obliged to work for their country. 
Even the children must serve the nation. 
They are trained in arms. They endure 
hardships that their country may be strong 
and powerful. And these nations have 
developed mighty armies and air fleets. 
Does this mean, however, that they are 
contributing more to civilization than are 
the more easy-going democracies? Can 
we be helped in finding an answer to that 
question by reading the history of nations 
of the past? Certainly. A book such as 
Will Durant’s “The Life of Greece” (New 
York: Simon and Schuster. $3.95) throws 
much light on the qualities which made 














What the Magasines Say 














N 1914 a group of liberals combined to 
start a new weekly magazine, The New 
Republic, which was to have as its purpose 
the critical examination of American traditions 
in the light of rapidly changing social con- 
ditions. For the past 25 years this magazine 
has fulfilled this purpose to a large extent. It 
has presented a wide variety of opinions on 
controversial issues in the United States by 
many different writers, economists, historians, 
and philosophers. Many of the reforms which 
it has advocated have been accomplished. 
Today it is recognized as a focal point of 
liberal thought in America. The New Re- 
public is celebrating this twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with a special 108-page issue for 
November 8, called “The Promise of American 
Life,” in which they have made an interesting 
collection of articles about present American 
problems and the future of American life. 

In the leading article, “Toward a Planned 
Society,” George Soule, noted economist, ex- 
presses his faith in scientific planning in 
government. He writes: “National economic 
and social planning, then, is here and its 
further development is inevitable. But that 
does not mean utopia—far from it. We can 
use it for wrong purposes just as easily as 
we have bungled the uses of natural science 
and invention. It constitutes added power but 
also added responsibility.” 

Thomas Mann, perhaps the most famous 
of all men who have come to America as 
refugees from persecution, in his article, 
“America and the Refugees,” makes a plea 
for the United States to realize the significance 
of its newly acquired refugee population. He 
says: “In my opinion the realization has not 
yet sufficiently penetrated the consciousness 
of this nation that a problem such as the 
influx of many thousands of immigrants is no 
longer to be solved individually but as mass 
work, as a whole. It is a question of directing 
these masses where they can perform useful 
tasks for themselves and for all.” 

William H. Kilpatrick, a noted writer on 
education, feels that the thing we need to 
make democracy work is “the skilled and 
widespread practice in acting and thinking” as 
brought about by skillful education of the 
young to a sense of social responsibility. 

“The press has lost much of its dynamic 
political function, and has found no way to 
refresh itself in the life that swirls around 


it,” writes Robert Cantwell in an article called 
“The Future of American Journalism.” He 
insists that the press of America should take 
the example of the totalitarian press as a 
warning, and realize that such forces are 
at work in this country. He advocates defi- 
nite steps to revitalize the American news- 
papers. 

One of the outstanding articles is “Notes 
on the American Character,” by Bruce Bliven, 
editor of The New Republic. In it he at- 
tempts to analyze the tendencies shaping the 








“It is obvious 


He writes: 
that the American character holds dangerous 


American people. 


tendencies. We have a long tradition of vio- 
lence, of overriding established legal forms, of 
reluctance to listen carefully or long to one 
man. It is easy to say—and a great many 
people are saying it—that we are in danger 
of a native brand of fascism. . . . To be sure, 
a triumph of fascism in Europe would have 
dangerous repercussions here; but far more 
dangerous would be a continuance of con- 
ditions under which some 30,000,000 people 
are half starving on public charity, millions of 
skilled workers can find nothing to do, 
sharecroppers in the South get shelter worse 
than that of cattle on a prosperous Iowa 
farm. Enough desperation long enough con- 
tinued produces an explosion. To prevent it, 
we need all possible encouragement of demo- 
cratic forces here and abroad.” 


Another contribution worthy of special 
comment is the long poem by Archibald 
MacLeish. Other noteworthy articles are 


Hamilton Basso’s prediction of “The Future 
of the South” and a résumé of the progressive 
movement since 1914 by Charles A. Beard. 
Other noted authorities who contribute 
articles to this issue are: John Chamberlain, 
Malcolm Cowley, Henry Wallace, Robert Moss 
Lovett, Sidney Hillman, Lewis Mumford, 
Stuart Chase, and Edward Mead Earle. 


for greatness among the ancient Greeks. 

The government of Athens was in many 
ways less efficient than that of Sparta. The 
people were relatively free. The state did 
not determine what each individual should 
do. And Athens developed a great civili- 
zation. The city was indeed finally con- 
quered by Sparta, but it left to the world 
philosophy which endures to the present 
day, ideas which are still powerful in the 
world. It left architecture, sculpture, and 
poetry which have commanded the respect 
of succeeding ages. The remains of this 
greatness are to be seen in Athens to the 
present day. The government fell, but 
many elements of the civilization lived on. 

In Sparta there were the beginnings of a 
development of poetry and the arts. Then 
Sparta became “efficient” and lived only 
for military power. The people were regi- 
mented even more completely than they 
are today in Germany or Russia. Little 
boys were taken away from their parents 
at the age of seven and were brought up 
by the state. They were given military 
training, forced to endure hardships that 
they might become strong. They were 
taught only what a soldier would need to 
know. The whole population was subjected 
to a very rigid discipline, and Sparta did 
become powerful in a military sense. 

That is one of the tragedies of such a 
development. When a nation prefers mili- 
tary efficiency to culture, neighboring na- 
tions which do not also become strong in a 
military sense are likely to be conquered; 
and yet if they turn to militarism they lose 
all that is finest in their lives. 

If one goes to Sparta today, says Will 
Durant, he finds a “hamlet of four thou- 
sand souls; and hardly anything remains 
even in the modest museum of the city 
that once ruled and ruined Greece. “The 
Spartan code,” he says, “produced good 
soldiers and nothing more. . It made 
vigor of body a graceless brutality because 
it killed nearly all capacity for the things 
of the mind.” He continues with this 
comment: 


With the triumph of the code the arts that 
had flourished before its establishment died 
a sudden death; we hear of no more poets, 
sculptors, or builders in Sparta after 550. Only 
choral dance music remained, for there Spar- 
tan discipline could shine, and the individual 
could be lost in the mass. Excluded from 
commerce with the world, barred from travel, 
ignorant of the science, the literature, and the 
philosophy of exuberantly growing Greece, 
the Spartans became a nation of excellent 
hoplites, with the mentality of a lifelong in- 
fantryman. .. . 

In the end Sparta’s narrowness of spirit 
betrayed even her strength of soul. She 
descended to the sanctioning of any ‘means 
to gain a Spartan aim; at last she stooped 
so far to conquer as to sell to Persia the 
liberties that Athens had won for Greece at 
Marathon. Militarism absorbed her, and made 
her, once so honored, the hated terror of her 
neighbors. When she fell, all the nations 
marveled, but none mourned. Today, among 
the scanty ruins of that ancient capital, hardly 
a torso or a fallen pillar survives to declare 
that here there once lived Greeks. 
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U. S&S. Examines Its Far Eastern 
Policy in Light of War in Europe 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


least a million soldiers on the Asiatic 
mainland, with a military front running 
some 3,000 miles—as great a distance as 
the entire width of the United States. 

But Japan’s gains are more impressive 
on paper than in actuality. For one thing, 
there are few regions in China today listed 
as being under Japanese control where 
the authority of the Japanese is unques- 
tioned. As Hallett Abend, Far Eastern 
correspondent of the New York Times, ex- 
plains in his excellent book, “Chaos in 
Asia”: 


The word “occupied” is an elastic term, in 
a military sense. In no single province that 
the Japanese claim to “occupy” are they ac- 
tually in control of anything more than the 
towns and cities which their troops garrison 
and the connecting railways, rivers, canals, 
and highways which their forces patrol. 
Japan’s mandate, literally, does not run any 
farther into the Chinese countryside than her 
guns can shoot. Beyond the range of those 
guns Chinese regulars, guerrillas, and bandits 
move at will about the countryside, con- 
stantly raiding and cutting Japanese lines of 
communication, and just as constantly being 
subjected to lightning retaliation raids by the 
Japanese or to aerial bombings from Japanese 
airplanes. 


China Retreats 


Although the Chinese government has 
been driven from two capitals, it has not 
been destroyed and is now established 
more than a thousand miles inland, in the 
city of Chungking. There it is reorganizing 
its armed forces, under the direction of 














OUT ON A LIMB? 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Chiang Kai-shek, in the hope of gaining 
sufficient strength to wear the Japanese 
down. It is cut off from all the seaports, 
it is manufacturing its war supplies in 
dozens of small plants, inconspicuous and 
thus not easy targets for the Japanese air 
forces. At least 30,000,000 Chinese have 
left their homes and moved ever westward 
in one of the greatest migrations in human 
history. New highways and railway build- 
ing projects have been undertaken in the 
interior. Colleges and universities have 
been moved westward, with professors and 
students traveling more than 1,500 miles 
to their new destination. A gigantic struggle 
is being made to reorganize the life of 
the Chinese people in their new domain. 
Mr. Abend tells us that “the war has ac- 
celerated the development of resources in 
the far interior to a degree that half a 
century of peace would scarcely have 
brought about.” 


The New Order 


The new order in East Asia, which 
Japan offers as justification for her mili- 
tary campaign in China, has thus resulted 
in serious dislocations and havoc to all 
phases of Chinese life. What has it ac- 
complished from the Japanese standpoint? 
Has it resulted in the development of new 
industries by Japan? Does it offer the 
Japanese the markets for their products 
and the sources of raw materials without 
which they say their empire cannot live? 

Whatever gains Japan has made in 
carrying out her program of establishing a 





new order exist primarily on paper. She 
has established puppet governments in the 
regions under her military domination, but 
they command little authority except that 
wielded by Japanese soldiers. Trade and 
industry have been almost totally disrupted. 
One cause of this paralysis is the uncer- 
tain control exercised by the Japanese. 
“But in the main,” writes Mr. Abend, “the 
business and economic paralysis is due 
to the fact that the Japanese lack sufficient 
funds for rehabilitation and _ reconstruc- 
tion, and are so greedily determined to 
squeeze the last possible copper of profit 
from their conquest that they use many 
devices to bar Americans and Europeans 
from business or investment.” 

Japan has made it practically impossible 
for foreigners to carry on trade in the 
parts of China under her control. Part of 
her “new order” scheme is to run the 
foreigners out of China, to place herself 
in a position of monopoly. She has re- 
sorted to various devices to achieve this 
result. She frequently refuses to foreign- 
ers access to the railroads and other means 
of communication. They cannot use the 
Yangtze to transport their goods, ex- 
cept under ruinous conditions. Difficulties 
are placed in the way of unloading car- 
goes of foreigners. In dozens of different 
ways, the Japanese are shutting out for- 
eigners and monopolizing the foreign trade 
of China. Already, American trade with 
China has suffered to the tune of hundreds 
of millions of dollars as a result of Japa- 
nese policy. 

But these steps are only a beginning to 
what Japan expects to do in carrying out 
her program in China. She has established 
two gigantic companies whose purpose 
will be the exploitation of Chinese re- 
sources and the industrial and agricultural 
development of the country. They will 
own and operate the public utilities, finance 
commercial firms, exploit the mineral re- 
sources, develop harbors, and engage in 
hundreds of other activities. Japan ad- 
mittedly wants to exploit China’s resources, 
develop industries on the mainland, and 
monopolize her trade; in a word, she wants 
to exert economic domination over the 
country. 


Trade with U. S. 


In order to realize this objective, and 
until it is realized, Japan must depend 
upon foreign trade, and it is here that 
her relations with the United States become 
highly important. Without foreign trade, 
Japan would be dealt a crippling blow. 
She is sadly lacking in most of the mate- 
rials essential to carrying on the war. She 
must buy from the outside world 100 per 
cent of her cotton, wool, nickel, tin, mer- 
cury, and antimony; 95 per cent of her 
lead; 90 per cent of her petroleum; 80 per 
cent of automobiles and parts; and 73 per 
cent of her pig iron and iron ore. 

In this trade, the United States plays 
a conspicuous role. Last year, this coun- 
try furnished Japan with 65 per cent of 
her foreign purchases of petroleum; 90 
per cent of her scrap iron and copper; 45 
per cent of her lead; 64 per cent 
of her automobiles and parts, and 
76 per cent of her airplanes and 
parts. Despite the acute politi- 
cal tension which has existed be- 
tween the two countries for a 
number of years, they have been 
drawn closely together by eco- 
nomic ties. The United States is 
Japan’s best customer and Japan 
is our third best customer. 


The European war will increase 
Japan’s dependence upon the 
United States for essential for- 
eign trade. The entire resources 
of the British Empire, France, 
and Germany will be marshalled 
for war needs by those belligerent 
nations, and they will not be in a 
position to furnish Japan with her 
requirements. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Japanese may be 
expected to turn to the United 
States for her essential war sup- 
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plies unobtainable elsewhere and for mar- 
kets for her own goods which have been 
closed as a result of the war in Europe. 

Japan’s increased dependence upon the 
United States has, in the opinion of many 
experts, strengthened the bargaining power 
of this country. At the same time that 
the Japanese are obliged to turn to the 
United States for some of their most 
pressing war materials, they have been 
weakened diplomatically by the disruption 
of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis, which 
came when Germany signed her treaty 
with the Soviet Union. Hence Japan 
stands in need of more friendly relations 
with the United States. 


A number of developments have taken 
place during the last month to indicate 
that the United States is attempting to 
take advantage of this situation. The 
American ambassador to Japan has on two 
occasions forcefully called the attention of 
the Japanese to our dissatisfaction with 
their policy in Asia. He has insisted that 
American interests in China be protected 
and has warned that unless Japan alters 
her policy, the United States may exert 
strong economic pressure upon Japan. He 
has pointed out that when Congress re- 
assembles in January there will be many 
who will advocate an embargo upon the 
shipment of all American goods to Japan. 


The Big Question 


The big question of the hour is whether 
Japan will heed these warnings and will 
seek to come to terms with the United 
States. There is, of course, little likeli- 
hood that she will ever agree to withdraw 
from China unless forced to do so by 
armed conflict. But she might be willing 
to make substantial concessions to the 
United States in order to promote more 
friendly relations and increase trade be- 
tween the two countries. At the moment, 
this country seems to be emphasizing Amer- 
ican rights in China—rights to trade and 
carry on business, rights to hold property, 
rights of travel; all of which are guaranteed 
by treaties which Japan has violated. Such 
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a development would be about the most 
the United States could hope for. 

The alternatives confronting this nation 
are not pleasant to most Americans. On 
the one hand, if we now come to an agree- 
ment with Japan, we will be forced to ac- 
cept at least a part of Japan’s concept 
of a “new order in East Asia,” a thing 
against which we have fought diplomati- 
cally during the last eight years. The other 
alternative is to continue to oppose Japan 
by a form of economic warfare; that is, 
by placing restrictions upon our trade with 
her, even going so far as to impose an 
embargo. 

There are many who believe that it 
would be far wiser for this country to 
adopt the former course; that is, to come 
to terms with Japan, even though it means 
making sacrifices and accepting Japan’s 
domination of part of China. They point 
out that failure to establish friendly rela- 
tions with Japan may turn that country to 
Russia. It is no more fantastic for Japan 
and Russia to settle their differences and 
come to terms than it was for Germany 
and Russia to do so last August. The 
two nations might divide China between 
themselves; a development which would 
cause further damage to American interests 
in the Orient and raise the threat of the 
European war spreading to the Far East. 

No problem of American diplomacy is 
more delicate than that concerning our 
future policy in the Far East. Upon the 
wisdom of the decisions taken during the 
coming weeks may depend a great deal for 
years to come. If the United States comes 
to terms with Japan and signs a new trade 
agreement with her, it shall be assisting 
in the further destruction of China. If 
we exert strong economic pressure upon 
Japan, we may force her to line up with 
Russia and Germany, which would consti- 
tute a serious threat to American interests. 
Failing this, we may give Russia a stronger 
hand in China by weakening Japan. Any 
one of these courses is likely to have far- 
reaching consequences. 


Questions and References 

1, List a number of essential war materials 
which Japan purchases from the United States. 

2. How has the war in Europe increased 
Japan’s dependence upon the United States 
for foreign trade? 

3. What is meant by the “new order in 
East Asia” and to what extent has Japan 
established it? 

4. What policy do you think the United 
States should adopt toward Japan; (a) should 
it attempt to come to terms with Japan or 
(b) should it exert stronger economic pres- 
sure against Japan? 

5. What might be 


: the consequences of 
either course of action? 


(a) Japan vs. England, by H. Abend. Cur- 
rent History, August 1939, pp. 17-20. (b) 
Facing Facts About a New Japanese-American 
Treaty, by A. W. Griswold. Asia, November 
1939, pp. 615-619. (c) Japan Stands Alone 
Again, by Tyler Dennett. Asia, November 
1939, pp. 623-625. (d) That Other War—In 
China, by G. N. Steiger. Events, November 
1939, pp. 392-397. (e) Japan Can’t Rule 
China, by H. Abend. Reader’s Digest, October 
1939, pp. 93-96. (f) China’s Last Line of De- 
fense, by W. H. Chamberlin. The Atlantic, 
July 1939, pp. 96-101, 
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ART GALLERY 


The National Gallery of Art in Washington is nearin 


completion. The building was made possible through a donation 


by the late Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, who also gave his large collection of art to the government. 


In addition to the Mellon collection, the National Gallery will house the 
It will be one of the outstanding art galleries of the world. 


the Joseph E. Widener collection. 


DOMESTIC 
Purchases 


Predictions that France and England would 
place orders in this country within a few 
days for supplies totaling hundreds of millions 
of dollars were prevalent in Washington after 
the House had approved the new Neutrality 
Act. A large part of the orders would be for 
airplanes. At the time the embargo against 
the shipment of arms was repealed, there 
were some 600 planes on American piers await- 
ing shipment to the Allies, while orders for 
more planes and motors were piling up in 
American factories. Orders for 5,500 to 8,- 
000 planes might be expected within a short 
time, some sources said. 

To handle their purchases of airplanes and 
other goods, both France and England are 
planning to establish purchasing missions in 
this country. The British mission, composed 
of financial and industrial experts, has been 
stationed in Canada, but was expected to 
move to the United States as soon as the 
bill was passed. France sent army, navy, and 
air force officers to this country almost as 
soon as war was declared. These officers have 
already made purchases of blankets, tools, 
shoes, electrical goods, and so on, totaling over 
$30,000,000, and a purchasing mission of ex- 
perts will be sent over to this country shortly 
to continue the work. 


























The only surprise occasioned by the ap- 
proval of the Senate’s Neutrality Act (See 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, November 6) was 
the size of the majority in the House. Two 
hundred and forty-three representatives sup- 
ported the administration’s efforts to repeal 
the arms embargo, while 181 voted against 
the measure. After passage of the Act, de- 
spite some pressure to continue the session, 
Congress adjourned. 

In England and France, newspapers hailed 
the Act, but from Germany came charges 
that the United States was giving “outright 
aid” to the Allies. 


The story of how 39 million families and 
single persons spent their money during the 
fiscal year of 1935-1936 is told in a recent 
report of the National Resources Committee. 
Obviously it was impossible to interview all 
these individuals, but the committee was able 
to get its picture by surveying 300,000 fami- 
lies living in 30 states. During that year the 
national income was estimated to be $59,- 
300,000,000. About 10 per cent of this amount, 
or nearly six billion dollars, was put into sav- 
ings. For its report, the committee divided 
the 39 million families and persons into threc 
equal groups: 


Lower Third: The incomes in this group were 
less than $780 a year for each individual or 
family. As a whole, they received about 10 per 
cent, or a little over six billion dollars, of the 
entire national income. But they had to spend 
seven billion dollars in order to provide for 
their needs. This excess came from their small 


amuel H. Kress collection, and possibly 


savings, or it was in the form of credit. All 
their money went for current expenditures, chiefly 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

Middle Third: Incomes for these persons ranged 
from $780 to $1,450 a year. Adding all their 
pay checks together, the total was over 14 billion 
dollars—about 24 per cent of the national income 
for that year. Although some persons in this 
group were able to put away savings, most of 
them had to spend their entire wages for living 
expenses. Their advantage over the lower third 
was in having twice as much to spend for food, 
clothing, and shelter, rather than in an opportun- 
ity to save much money. 

Upper Third: This part of the population had 
incomes ranging from $1,450 to over one million 
dollars a year. The total amount of nearly 40 
bilion dollars represented about 65 per cent 
of the national income. Half this group lived on 
less than $2,000 a year, two per cent of them 
had incomes of between $5,000 and $15,000, and 
only one-half of one per cent of the group had 
incomes of over $15,000 a year. The rest made 
between $2,000 and $5,000 a year. Practically all 
of the six billion dollars which was saved by the 
nation as a whole was saved by this upper third. 
Only 58 per cent of their total income went for 
current expenses, leaving them a good deal for 
gifts of money, taxes, education, and many items 
which the lower two-thirds of the nation could 
not buy. 


Lobbies and Laws 


The legislators are the men who make the 
laws, but they are not necessarily the men 
who think up the laws. This was demon- 
strated recently in a study of the Ohio state 
legislature, made by Professor Harvey Walker 
of Ohio State University at the request of 
the Council of State Governments. Investi- 
gating the origins of bills entered in both 
branches of the legislature, Dr. Walker found 
that over one-third were introduced by the 
lobbies of “strong, well-entrenched business 
and professional organizations.” In the state 
Senate, 39 per cent of the total bills enacted 
were introduced by pressure groups, and go- 
ing back to 1929 in the hope of finding some 
sort of trend, Dr. Walker said that 40 per 
cent of the Senate bills enacted were the 
“brain children” of paid lobbies. Out of 121 
bills passed this year by Ohio’s House of 
Representatives, 35 per cent were the work of 
lobbies. Stating that he believed the study 
represented the amount of lobbying in this 
country, Dr. Walker revealed that the lobbies 
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What the People of the World the 


included labor groups, automobile dealers, fu- 
neral directors, and dozens of other organized 
groups. But it should not be thought that the 
legislators are responsible for the other two- 
thirds of their legislation. More than half 
of this remainder was inspired by govern- 
ment agencies, and the “lawmakers” were 
personally responsible for only a fifth of the 
legislation they passed. 


NYA Conferences 


Employers, businessmen, labor leaders, city 
officials, educators, clergymen, personnel man- 
agers, local employment service representa- 
tives, and relief officers will soon be sitting 
around tables together in the major cities of 
every state in the Union. The subject of their 
discussion will be the employment of youth 
in private industry. Called by Aubrey Wil- 
liams, head of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the conferees will try to decide how 
young people can best take advantage of the 
current business upswing and the increased 
number of placements in private industry. 
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COME AND GET IT! 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


“We hope that these conferences will also bet- 
ter acquaint youth with training requirements 
for jobs,’ Mr. Williams said, adding that 
discussions would attempt to evolve more 
adequate facilities for the employment of 
youth. 


Strike 


Contracts given by employers to unions as 
collective bargaining agencies for the work- 
ers usually last a stated period, usually one 
year. When the contract expires it must be 
replaced, but the workers very often want the 
new contract to contain more liberal wages 
and hours provisions. This often results in 
a deadlock with the employer, and if negoti- 
ations are not started soon enough, the old 
contract may expire before a new one is 
drawn up. This situation produces a large 
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THE SUN SUPPLIES THE HEAT 


The hot water system of this new sun laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Cambridge will 
Circulating water is heated by sunlight and stored in a large basement tank for 


drow its energy from the sun. 


future use. The experiment will test the practicability of solar radiation for house heating. 
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R. Stettinius, chairman of the board, U. S. Steel Co 4 
Nathan L. Miller, general counsel for U. 


Continuing its examination of the American industri 
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number of the nation’s strikes, and last week 
paralyzed coastal shipping on the eastern sea- 
board. More than 70 vessels, freight and pas- 
senger alike, were tied up when the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association of the 
American Federation of Labor went on strike 
in New York, and locals of the union in other 
Atlantic ports, involving a total of some 20, 
000 workers, moved to cooperate. The only , 
immediate solution appeared to be an exten- 
sion of the old contract for 90 days, in which 
time the steamship operators and the long- 
shoremen might be able to arrive at an under- 
standing. The expired contract called for a 
44-hour week at 95 cents an hour, whereas 
the longshoremen now want at least one dol- 
lar an hour and wish to work only 40 hours 
a week, 


Mail fo Eurone 


Establishment of a regular air mail to Europe 
has been a decided help to officials burdened 
with the task of dispatching mail abroad. A 
recent flight of the Clipper airplane, for ex- 
ample, brought 75,000 letters to the United 
States from Lisbon, Portugal, while the French 
have announced that they will operate a direct 
air line between Paris and Lisbon to facilitate 
expedition of mail and passengers. Even the 
air lines, however, have not solved all the mail 
problems created by the war. 

In addition to the difficulties arising from 
censorship and the uncertainty of communica- 
tion systems in belligerent nations, the limita- 
tion of ocean liner schedules has been bother- 
some. No French or German liners now use 
their usual routes, while trips of British ships 
are irregular. The American ships have been 
ruled from European ports by the Neutrality 
Act so that Italian, Dutch, and Scandinavian 
ships remain virtually the only mail carriers. 

Practically all mail to Europe, with the ex 
ception of that destined for England and 
France, has been rerouted. Mail for the 
Baltic, which formerly passed through Ger- 
many, is now sent by way of Sweden, and 
mail for what used to be Poland goes by way 4 
of the Mediterranean and Italy. Parcel post 
shipments have also been curtailed. First-class 
mail may be searched, but it is generally not 
much disturbed. Since a parcel may be 
used for shipping contraband, however, it is 
more likely to cause trouble. As a result, the 
Italian steamship line, which at present carries 
most of the mail to Germany, Poland, Italy, 
and the Balkans, has refused to transport any 
more parcels. 


Ain Monopoly 


Pan American Airways’ domination of ovet- 
seas flying routes which originate in the United 
States is being challenged by a newcomer in 
the aviation field. So far the fight is confined 
to a hearing room of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, which licenses the companies t0 
do business, establishes flying rules, and regu 
lates landing fields. For years Pan Americal 
has been two steps ahead of any other com- 
pany which was trying to get a foothold m 
the flying business between the United States 
and foreign countries. One by one, routes 
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INDUSTRY 


the Temporary National Economic Committee recently began 
Senator William H. King, a member of the committee; Edward 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, one of the committee; 
Fairless, president of U. S. Steel. 


to Latin-American nations, to the Philippines, 
and to Europe came under Pan American 
control. 

An early start in the business gave them 
the advantage of more experience. But they 
were also able to establish exclusive landing 
rights in a number of countries, to secure 
radio broadcast licenses covering a vast net- 
work, and to obtain weather observation posts 
in dozens of countries and on scores of ships. 
Whenever another American company ven- 
tured to interfere seriously in the regions 
which Pan American controls, it found itself 
unable to continue operations. In many cases 
this was due to the fact that Pan American 
already had the United States air mail con- 
tracts, an all-important subsidy which this 
government has used in order to promote civil 
aviation. 

Although this was a necessary phase in 
aviation, if the United States meant to keep 
abreast of other nations, the question now 
being argued is whether there should be 
more than one company sharing the overseas 
flying business from this country. American 
Export Airlines, the challenging company, as- 




















no definite promises. He attacked the Allies 
for prolonging the war, and he attacked the 
United States for “meddling” in Russo-Finnish 
negotiations, but that is as far as he went. 
He reproached Turkey for her treaty with the 
Allies, but only observed that “whether Tur- 
key will not come to regret it we shall not 
try to guess.” 

When he mentioned Finland, however, 
Molotov spoke in concrete terms, and dis- 
closed the specific Soviet demands upon that 
state. They included requests for a mutual 
assistance pact, an exchange of territory and 
islands along the eastern frontier in order to 
strengthen Russian defenses, and the de- 
militarization of the Finnish-Russian frontier. 
Finland seemed willing to yield these points, 
but unwilling to yield to a demand that she 
lease to Russia her port of Hangoe at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland. The Finns 
held that such a lease would violate their 
integrity and independence. Although mat- 
ters looked serious for a time and the Soviet 
press worked itself into a fury, it was be- 
lieved that a satisfactory compromise could 























THE FINNS ARE CALLED UP FOR MILITARY DUTY 
The threat of trouble with Soviet Russia has caused Finland to rush war preparations. 
to the barracks at Helsinki to report for military service. 


cattle, manganese ore, swine, copper, bauxite, 
and so on. With most of the railroads in 
eastern Europe in poor condition, the Danube 
remains Germany’s great commercial road- 
way for inbound raw materials—perhaps the 
most important “leak” in the Allied block- 
ades, 

But two obstacles 
this flow of inbound 
—the ice which will 
block the river for 
nothing can be done. 


threaten to slow down 
traffic. Concerning one 
shortly freeze over and 
about three months— 

Concerning the other, 
the hidden struggle for political control of 
the Danubian states, however, Germany in- 
tends to do all in her power. 

Anxiety in Germany concerning the politi- 
cal status of the Danube states has been in- 
creased in recent weeks by growing signs that 
Italy and Turkey, two rivals long at logger- 
heads, are moving closer together and drawing 
into their sphere of influence a number of im- 
portant Balkan countries. Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, and Greece are already friendly to 
these two states. But now Bulgaria, which 
has long been encouraged by Germany to 
nurse its territorial demands against Rumania, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia, seems to have been 








These men are on their way 


land, between the Vistula River and the Rus- 
sian-Polish border, the German government 
has set aside a narrow strip of land to be 
used as a sort of national ghetto, a Jewish 
pale, beyond the limits of which Jews will not 
be permitted to live or to carry on business. 
The Polish natives of this region have been 
forcibly ejected from it, and are being re- 
placed by trainloads of Jews from Vienna, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and other parts of Po- 
land. Although no Jews seem yet to have 
been moved in from Germany proper, Ger- 
may officials state that all Jews will be settled 
in this area within a year. 

Due to the secrecy involved, details and 
figures cannot be obtained—either by neutral 
observers, or by Jews themselves. Those al- 
ready moved have had to do so on less than 
24 hours’ notice, and have been permitted 
to carry with them only small parcels, and 
enough food for a few days. With a cold 
winter settling down over the Polish plain, 
and with the poor houses, barns, and stables 
of that region already in ruins because of the 
war, it is difficult to see how the Jews will be 
able to support themselves, and how, and 
where they will obtain food, fuel, and cloth- 
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N ¥. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


WALL STREET IN 1850 


At the left is the Stock Exchange, 


the site of which 


is mow occupied by the National City Bank. 








Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 




















The Growth of the Corporation 


LTHOUGH the corporation as a 
form of organization for carrying on 
various enterprises is almost as old as 
recorded history, its influence upon the 
lives of nations has occurred only in 
relatively recent times. In the United 
States especially the corporation has been 
perhaps the mightiest single instrument in 
bringing the economic developments which 
have taken place during the last century. 
For, by means of the corporation device, 
millions, even billions, of dollars have 
been accumulated in 
single enterprises for 
the purpose of carry- 
ing on commercial or 
industrial _ activities 
of all kinds. 

Such gigantic cor- 
porations as we 
know, companies like 
the United States 
Steel Corporation, 
General Motors, Ra- 
dio Corporation of 
America, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and hundreds of 
others, owned by hundreds of thousands of 
investors and employing hundreds of 
thousands of workers; this type of cor- 
poration is relatively new in the -United 
States. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


In Early Days 


Until less than a hundred years ago, the 
bulk of the nation’s business was carried 
on by individuals. A man with a little 
money opened a store, or built a factory, 
or engaged in some kind of business. His 
activities were not extensive and he em- 
ployed few people, sometimes no one other 
than himself and his immediate family. If 
he were ambitious and did not have suffi- 
cient funds to start the business he wanted, 
he would form a partnership with one or 
several other individuals. One of the part- 
ners might contribute the land for a fac- 
tory; another the building materials; and 
several others the money with which to 
buy equipment and materials necessary to 
get started. 

The individually owned business or the 
partnership had a number of serious limita- 
tions. Except in rare cases it was diffi- 
cult to obtain sufficient money to start a 
very large business. Moreover, people 
were hesitant to start businesses of their 
own or to form partnerships because, in 
case of failure, they were held responsible 
for debts accumulated and all their posses- 
sions could be seized. In other words, 
they were personally responsible for the 
obligations of the business, whether indi- 
vidual or partnership. 

The corporation offers many safeguards 
to those who invest their money in it by 
buying shares of stock, or shares of owner- 


ship. The greatest of these is the prin- 
ciple of limited liability which exempts the 
owners from personal responsibility for 
the debts of a corporation. The owners 
of a corpération may lose what money 
they have invested, but their obligations do 
not extend beyond that. Their personal 
possessions cannot be used to meet the 
obligation of the corporation of which 
they are part owners. 

The corporation, therefore, was a device 
admirably suited to the needs of the United 
States during its period of great economic 
expansion. In the year 1800, there were 
probably no more than 10 manufacturing 
corporations in the United States, and until 
the middle of the century most of the 
nation’s business and industry was con- 
ducted by partnerships or individually 
owned concerns. But it was not possible 
to build the railroads, to develop the oil 
industry, to launch the steel industry, to 
organize a hundred and one different manu- 
facturing industries without obtaining 
large sums of capital. And this capital 
could be obtained only by means of sell- 
ing shares of stock in corporations. 


Following Civil War 


The mushroom growth in corporations 
took place during the period following the 
Civil War. What capital there was for in- 
vestment before that time went into specu- 
lation in agricultural lands, building canals 
and railroads, shipping, where the prospect 
of large profits was fairly good. It was 
difficult to obtain capital for factories. In 
1820, only $50,000,000 was invested in in- 
dustrial enterprises. By 1850, it had in- 
creased tenfold, to half a billion, but by 
a decade later, it had reached the billion- 
dollar mark. Today the corporate wealth 
of the nation is measured in the tens of 
billions. More than a dozen individual 
corporations have capital of more than a 
billion dollars each, 

Not only does the corporation dominate 
all branches of economic activity today, 
but fewer and fewer corporations are com- 
ing to control the corporate wealth of the 
nation. Some 200 corporations today con- 
trol about half of all the business of the 
United States, and these corporations are 
effectively dominated by a few hundred 
men. So rapid has been this concentra- 
tion of economic power that its ultimate 
significance cannot be overestimated. As 
Berle and Means, perhaps the leading au- 
thorities in this country on the subject 
of corporations, point out: “The relative 
growth of the large companies in the last 
20 years has been such that if the same 
rate were maintained all corporate wealth 
would be in the hands of 200 companies 
within 50 years—a concentration of eco- 
nomic power unknown in the world’s his- 
tory, unless it be compared to the present 
control of Soviet Russia.” 
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HOUSANDS of people this week will 
see the picture, “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington,” and the biggest box office 
drawing card will be the name of the pic- 
ture’s director, Frank Capra. The public 
is a little wary of big names and ballyhoo, 
but it has come to expect from Capra good 
entertainment, a mixture of humor, no- 
bility, and sentimentality. 

Capra can please the public because he 
knows the public. He was born in Palermo, 
Italy, in 1897, and in 1903 (the year of 
the first full-length motion picture, “The 
Great Train Robbery”) his parents immi- 
grated to this country and settled on a 


little farm outside Los Angeles. With 
difficulty they provided for the boy’s 
schooling, and he worked his own way 


through the California Institute of Tech- 
nology by waiting on table, running the 
college newspaper and the college laundry 
agency, and winning scholarships. During 
the war he rose to the rank of a second 
lieutenant. Raised next door to the movies, 
he had no interest in them, and after the 
war he began to roam the West, selling 
dubious mining stock. 

Capra broke into the movies in 1924, by 
way of a fly-by-night company in San 
Francisco, and drifted back to Hollywood, 
where he worked under Hal Roach and 
Mack Sennett. These men cared nothing 
for the motion picture as “art,” but they 
knew what made people laugh, and they 
taught their swarthy young “gag man” 
the secret of universal humor. Today 
Capra is as popular in the Near East as 
he is on Hollywood Boulevard. 

Harry Langdon, one of the first great 
movie comedians, was his funniest when 
directed by the young Sicilian, and this 
resulted in a contract as director with 
United Artists. But Capra’s reputation 
did not spread until he joined Columbia 
Studios, which today pays him $350,000 a 
picture and considers him its greatest as- 
set. He directed eight successful pictures, 
including “Lady for a Day” and “The 
Bitter Tea of General Yen,” before “It 
Happened One Night” made him an in- 
stant and international hero, and “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town” assured his reputa- 
tion. These pictures taught Hollywood a 
curious fact: that the typically American 
was popular the world over. Capra then 
taught Hollywood another lesson: that the 
movies reach an entirely different audience 
from those reached by books and plays, 
that the movie audience wants more sim- 
plicity, more of the common touch. With 
the help of its author, James Hilton, Capra 
made several changes in “Lost Horizon,” 
and over the vehement protests of George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart he made even 
more drastic changes when he filmed “You 
Can’t Take It With You.” This play, 
which had run to packed houses on Broad- 
way, closed in less than a week in Lon- 
don, yet Capra’s version was a hit not 
only in the British capital but in other Eu- 
ropean capitals as well. 

Highbrows and intellectuals like to scoff 
at Capra’s work and label it with the word 
“Hollywood,” which has come to be a 
fashionable term of condemnation. But 


Capra’s followers point out that it takes 
a far keener intellect to find and portray 
the folklore of a people, than to go around 
making “angle shots.” 
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BOUT 30 years ago, the “Father of 
the Chinese Republic,” Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, formed a small but important group 
of Chinese exiles in Japan to plot the 
overthrow of the imperial government in 
China. Among his most brilliant disciples 
were two young men who play very im- 
portant parts in Chinese politics today. 
One was Chiang Kai-shek, a conservative, 
wiry youth who was training in the Japa- 
nese army to become an officer. The other 
was Wang Ching-wei, a radical, a gifted in- 
tellectual, and a student at the Tokyo Law 
College where he had been sent by his 
wealthy Cantonese family to obtain a 
formal education. 

When the Chinese Republic was estab- 
lished in 1912, both of these favorites 
of Dr. Sun were elevated to positions of 
influence. Chiang served in the army, as 
liaison officer to Russia, and as chairman 
of the standing committee of Dr. Sun’s 
revolutionary party—the Kuomintang. 
Wang was the assistant and one of the 
closest advisers of the venerable doctor. 
It was commonly thought that Wang would 
succeed him. 

But the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 
1925 placed Chiang at the head of the 
Chinese army, and enabled him to shoulder 
Wang aside. The following year Chiang 
consolidated his position still further by 
setting out upon the gigantic task of uni- 
fying China by force. One by one the 
various war lords were conquered, and 
month- by month Chiang’s position grew 
stronger. In 1927 he turned upon the 
Kuomintang Communists and massacred 
large numbers of them. Chiang made peace 
with the international money interests, 
overthrew most of the revolutionary prin- 
ciples of the Kuomintang, and set up a 
solid, central government in China, which 
still exists in the interior of China, even 
though it is hard pressed by the armies of 
Japan. 

Finding himself thus outmaneuvered, 
Wang first allied himself with the radical 
elements, and resorted to intrigue. He 
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WANG CHING-WEI CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


was expelled from the Kuomintang in 
1929, but Chiang later permitted him to 
return and to serve in various capacities 
as foreign minister, state councilor, and 
political chairman of the party. About a 
year ago, however, it became known that 
Wang was secretly negotiating for peace 
with Japan. He was forced to flee China 
at once, and nearly lost his life when 
tracked down and shot by Chinese terror- 
ists. But he recovered, and returned to 
China under Japanese protection. The 
Japanese are now waiting for a favorable 
moment to put Wang forward as head of 
the central government in China, which 
they propose to establish to oppose Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Thus the two favorites of the venerable 
Dr. Sun find themselves in curious posi- 
tions today. Chiang, the conservative, is 
fighting side by side with the Communists 
in western China. Wang, the radical, is 


on the extreme conservative side, and 
under the protection of Japan. Chiang’s 
position is clear enough. He is q simple 


soldier, fighting for the existence of his 
country, his government, and himself. 
Wang’s is more complex. Is he a common 
traitor? Many Chinese think so. Some 
do not. Some believe he is a man of in- 
tegrity who sincerely believes that China’s 
only chance is to come to terms with 
Japan. 
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- Straight Thinking - 














X. Current Illustrations 


HE Dies Committee, which is investi- 

gating un-American activities, has re- 
ceived a great deal of newspaper publicity 
from time to time since it began its work. 
It came into the headlines again quite 
prominently about two weeks ago when the 
story appeared in the newspapers that the 
Committee had evidence to the effect that 
a certain organization, known as the League 
for Peace and Democracy, was controlled 
by Communists. Shortly thereafter the 
names of the members of the League were 
published in the newspapers. And among 
the members were a number of men who 
held prominent positions in the United 
States government. The publication of 
the list created quite a flurry at the time, 
and many people expressed alarm at the 
indication that Communism was worming 
its way into the government. 

There was difference of opinion on this 
point, however, for many people expressed 
indignation at the publication of the list 
of League members. They held that the 
publication of the names, in the absence of 
proof that the men in question were Com- 
munists, was unfair, and that the whole 
thing was a bit of propaganda by which the 
attempt was made to throw into disrepute 
public officials who were not Communists 
at all, but who happened not to be liked 
by members of the Dies Committee. 

This matter is important enough that 
certain issues which are involved should 
be clearly studied, and that examination 
should be made of some of the arguments 
which are being bandied back and forth, 
to see to what extent they represent 
straight thinking and to what extent they 
are illogical or tinged with propaganda. 

The following facts or principles should 
be kept in mind: 


Important Facts 


1. It is not against the law for one to 
be a Communist in the United States. 
Hence it is no legal offense if Communists 
belong to the League for Peace and De- 
mocracy, or any other organization. Neither 
is it a legal offense if they try to control 
these organizations. However, it is equally 
true that an overwhelming majority of 
the American people oppose Communism 
and do not want Communists to exert in- 
fluence in the government. People who 
thus oppose Communist influence are within 
their rights, and, if Communists seek and 
obtain control in any organization, and, if 
Communist sympathizers obtain influential 
positions in the government, the public has 
a right to know about it. 


2. In the case of the League for Peace 
and Democracy, it is important to know 
(a) to what extent Communists actually 
control the League, and (b) to what use 
they put their power. If the Communists 
control the important offices in the League, 
it is important to know whether or not 
they are actually using the League to fur- 
ther the interests of the Communist party. 
Information on this point is lacking in the 


newspaper accounts of the case. The Dies 
Committee has made no statement which 
clarifies the matter. As a matter of fact, 
the Dies Committee has made no official 
report on whether or not the Communists 
control the League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. It has heard evidence, but it has 
not reported. Officials of the Committee 
say that probably no report will be made 
until Congress meets in January. The 
Committee’s investigator having charge of 
this case says that stories about the Com- 
munists and the League were not given out 
by the Committee, but were merely picked 
up by newspapermen who attended the ses- 
sion of the Committee. It can be said defi- 
nitely, then, that no adequate body of 
facts bearing upon the important point we 
have raised has been given to the general 
public. 

3. Even if it were established that the 
League for Peace and Democracy had 
many Communist members, some of them 
influential, it would still be necessary to 
inquire whether that fact indicated that 
other members of the League were also 
communistic in their sympathies. 


Communist Influence 


It is a well-known fact that Communists 
join many organizations and try to con- 
trol them. For example, whenever students 
get together and form some kind of youth 
organization, Communists usually join and 
exert all the influence they can. This does 
not mean necessarily that other members 
are Communists because they do not im- 
mediately resign when Communists come 
in. If it should become the universal cus- 
tom for non-Communists to withdraw 
when Communists join, that would be a 
way of turning over most of the organiza- 
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tions of the country to Communists. 

It is also well known that many people 
join organizations or allow their names to 
be connected with organizations about 
which they know very little and in which 
they have practically no interest. This is 
probably not an ideal situation, but it is 
the way things are done. A prominent 
man may be solicited to join an organiza- 
tion. He thinks little about it, but its 
objectives sound all right to him, so he 
lets the person who solicits him take his 
name. That is a very common procedure. 
One might easily, then, belong to an or- 
ganization in which Communists were in- 
fluential and at the same time hate Com- 
munism. 


A Common Device 


4. If Communists belong to an organi- 
zation and have influence in it, and yet 
do not use the organization to further the 
interests of the Communist party, there 
seems no reason why non-Communists who 
belong to the organization should withdraw. 
If, on the other hand, the Communists in 
the organization control it and use it for 
the purpose of helping and strengthening 
the Communist party, then the people who 
are not Communists in the organization 
should either throw the Communists out 
or, if that is impossible, they should with- 
draw from the organization. 


5. We all have a right, as was said in 
an earlier paragraph, to know whether per- 
sons prominent in the government are 
Communists, and how they are exercising 
their influence. At the same time, we 
must bear in mind the fact that attempts 
are frequently made to put the stamp of 


communism upon persons who are not 
really Communists. There is a propaganda 
device known as transfer. Propagandists 


stir up the feelings of people against some- 
thing such as communism. Then by some 
clever device they get the people to ¢trans- 
fer this state of feeling to something else. 
The people do not realize that they have 
been tricked. Here is the way the thing 


works: Talk a great deal about commu- 
nism. Show what it is and get people to 
feeling deeply about it. That, so far as it 
goes, may be quite all right. Then asso- 
ciate the name of someone with commu: 
nism. Don't take the trouble to prove 
that he is a communist, but just get peo- 
ple to assume that he is. Then they will 
transfer to him the hatred which they have 
against communism, 

Clyde Miller, director of the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, speaks frequently 
of this propaganda device of transfer. 
One of his illustrations is that English 
cartoons picture gorillas attacking little 
children and label the gorillas with the 
names of Nazi high officials. This causes 
people without looking for proof to trans- 
fer to the Germans the sentiments which 
they would normally have toward vicious 
gorillas. The Germans do the same thing, 
says Dr. Miller, by picturing the Poles as 
brutes engaging in fiendish conduct. All 
this is done without proof. If we wish 
to think straight we must be on guard 
against such propaganda devices. 


Proper Procedure 


6. All things taken into account, it seems 
clear that the proper procedure of the 
straight thinker is to watch for the re- 
port which the Dies Committee will later 
make of its findings. Read this report. Do 
not depend upon brief newspaper quota- 
tions from it. Your newspaper may pick 
out merely the sensational features and 
may leave out essential bits of the evi- 
dence. Then, after you have read the 
report, make a point of studying replies 
to it and arguments against it. Pay no 
attention to insinuations. Look for proof 
of charges which are made and of defenses 
which are made against these charges. 
See to it that you read articles or editorials 
or addresses which present different points 
of view on the controversial questions 
which are raised. Finally, form your 
judgments calmly and thoughtfully in the 
light of all the evidence you can find. 
Meanwhile, suspend your judgment. Ig- 
nore sensational newspaper stories which 
are lacking in pertinent facts. 


\ Height” 


Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh (Anne Mor- 
row) is not only a skillful writer of prose 
but also of verse. The following lines are 
taken from among her works: 


When I was young I felt so small 
And frightened for the world was tall, 


And even grasses seemed to me 
A forest of immensity. 


Until I learned that I could grow, 

A glance would leave them far below. 
Spanning a tree’s height with my eye, 
Suddenly I soared as high, 

And fixing on a star I grew, 

I pushed my head against the blue! 
Still, like a singing lark, I find 

Rapture to leave the grass behind. 


And sometimes standing in a crowd 
My lips are cool against a cloud. 














° De You Keen Up With the News? - 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. To find the Queen Mary and the Nor- 
mandie, you would have to go to (a) Vera- 
cruz, Mexico, (b) Bergen, Norway, (c) New 
York City, (d) Liverpool and Cherbourg. 

2. In 1942 there is going to be a world’s fair 
or international exposition in 
or as it is sometimes called, 
City.” 

3. John L. Lewis, leader of the CIO, re- 
cently came out against a third term for 
Mr. Roosevelt and mentioned as a possible 
presidential candidate what Democratic sena- 
tor and “great liberal from the West’’? 

4. Alexander Kirk is the ranking diplo- 
matic representative of the United States in 
(a) Germany, (b) Turkey, (c) Finland. 

5. President Roosevelt recently branded as 
a “sordid procedure” (a) the seizure of the 
City of Flint, (b) the publication by the Dies 
Committee of government membership in the 
League for Peace and Democracy, (c) the 
actions of Republican governors about 
Thanksgiving, (d) the motion picture, “Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington.” 

6. The city of Memel, on the Baltic Sea, 
is now in the possession of what country? 

7. Tom Pendergast, who was recently ar- 


“the Eternal 


raigned on several federal indictments, was 
once the political boss of (a) San Francisco, 
(b) Denver, (c) Kansas City, (d) Boston. 

8. President Roosevelt by proclamation has 
fixed the date of Thanksgiving a week earlier 
than usual. He gave as his reason (a) the 





request of football coaches, (b) the Euro- 
pean war, (c) premature crops, (d) the de- 
sire to give merchants time to prepare for the 
Christmas rush. 

9. Prince Michael of Rumania reached his 
majority on his 21st birthday. True or 
false ? 

10. Tammany Hall, sometimes called “the 
Wigwam,” is (a) a political organization in 
New York City, (b) an art museum in 
Pittsburgh, (c) “Ham and Eggs” headquarters 


in Los Angeles, (d) home of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

11. Canada’s provinces are equivalent in 
many ways to our own states. How many 
provinces are there? 

12. Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura is not 
secretary of the navy but in 
Japan’s new cabinet. 

13. Although several nations have claimed 
them, what nation owns the Falkland Islands? 

14. In cities where the “food stamp” plan 
is in operation, people on relief may accept 
orange “food stamps” in place of cash. For 
every dollar’s worth they take, they are 
siven blue stamps with a face value of what? 

15. Business conditions are at present better 
than at this time last year. True or false? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Buenos Aires (bway’- , 
noes i‘rays—i as in ice), Chiang Kai-shek 
(jee’ong’ ki’ shek’—? as in ice), Chungking 
(choong’king’), Hangoe (hahn’goo), Kuomin- 
tang (gwoe’min-tahng’), La Paz (lah’ pahth’), 
Lima (lee’mah), Palermo (pah-lair’moe), Sun 
Yat-sen (soon’ yaht’ sen’), Titicaca (tee-tee- 
kah’kah), Wang Ching-wei (wahng’ ching’ 
way’). 
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Modern Corporation 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


the greater number of the owners is only 
a few hundred or a few thousand dollars. 

A few corporations are, it is true, owned 
by a small number of men or families. An 
individual may own more than half the 
stock in a corporation. In such a case he 
controls it just as surely as if he owned 
all of it. That is true of the Ford Motor 
Company, which is owned chiefly by the 
Ford family. In the case of a few other 
corporations no one owns over half, but 
a single individual may own a large per- 
centage of the stock. He may own so 
much of it that he can really control it. 
Perhaps he owns no more than one-fifth 
of it, but the other four-fifths are owned 
by so many different people—people who 
do not get together and who know little 
about what is going on—that the owner 
of a fifth of it can control it. The Rocke- 
fellers control the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana in that way. 


How Controlled 


But most of the big corporations are 
owned by thousands upon thousands of 
people, no one of whom owns as much as 
one one-hundredth. These corporations are 
controlled usually by boards of directors. 
There may be 10 or a dozen or more 
directors, but altogether they usually own 
less than five per cent of the company. 
Yet they control it. 

There are many ways by which a board 
of directors may control a corporation. 
One way is to secure “proxies” from the 
thousands of little stockholders. The di- 
rectors send out letters to all the stock- 
holders, asking that they, the officers, be 
given the power to represent these stock- 
holders in the company elections. The 
stockholders either sign the papers, giving 
up their voting rights, or else they stay 
away from the elections altogether, and 
the few men who serve as directors have 
their way. They fill vacancies on the 
board and thus become a self-continuing 
body. They control all the policies which 
affect workers and the public so deeply. 
All the time the owners, all except a few 
of them, stand by with nothing more to 
say about how their property is used than 
if they had no share of ownership at all. 

Such is the nature of the corporation. 
How big a part do these corporations, each 
one of them controlled by a few men, play 
in American industrial life? The part is 
indeed a very great one. In the mining 
and quarrying industry, 93 per cent of all 
the business in 1919 was done by corpora- 
tions. Probably the percentage is greater 
now. Ninety-four per cent of the manu- 
facturing in the nation is now done by 


corporations. There are only a few kinds 
of manufacturing in which the corporation 
does not do nearly all the business. Stores 
are largely in private hands rather than in 
the hands of corporations, yet 40 per cent 
of the wholesale business is done by cor- 
porations, and 30 per cent of the retail 
business. Forty-six per cent of the con- 
struction is done by corporations, while 
only a small part of the farming is done 
by them. The agricultural industry is the 
one big one which has resisted the cor- 
porate form. 

Corporations vary in size from very 
small enterprises, employing only a few 
men and with a capital of only a few 
thousand dollars, to a tremendous organi- 
zation—the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company which employed over 400.- 
000 men in 1929; which owns property 
valued at $5,000,000,000; which has wealth 
equal to more than one one-hundredth of 
all the wealth of the United States—wealth 
greater than that possessed by any one 
of 21 of our 48 states. 

There are many thousands of corpora- 
tions in the country, most of which are 
small, but a large and increasing amount 
of the total business is done by a few 
great corporations. The 200 largest cor- 
porations of the nation control about half 
of all the business of the United States, 
and the percentage of the total business 
in the hands of large corporations is grow- 
ing at a rapid rate. There are 2,000 di- 
rectors of these 200 corporations, but many 
of them are inactive. So, in the words 
of A. A. Berle and Gardner C. Means, 
whose book, “The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property” (Macmillan, $3.75) 
is the most authoritative work on that 
subject, “The ultimate control of nearly 
half of industry was (in 1930) actually in 
the hands of a few hundred men.” 


Effect upon American Life 


The following quotation from Berle and 
Means indicates how deeply these great 
corporations, controlled as they are by a 
few hundred men, affect the lives of all 
the citizens of the United States. The 
quotation understates the influence of the 
corporations because it tells merely how 
they affect consumers. It does not refer 
to the fact that they determine wages and 
living conditions of most of the workers 
of the nation. But here is what these 
authors say of the relation of the cor- 
porations to the consuming public: 


These great companies form the very frame- 
work of American industry. The individual 
must come in contact with them almost con- 
stantly. He may own an interest in one or 
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Bookstore Clerk: “This book will do half 
your work for you.” 


Sophomore: “Fine, I'll take two of ’em.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 





Cooking Teacher: “Now, students, describe 
a gumdrop.” 

Pupil, who is a movie fan: “A marshmallow 
in technicolor.” —CLIPPED 





Actor: “Yes, usually my audiences are glued 
to their seats.” 
Critic: “What 


Ba 


them there! 


way of keeping 
—CLIPPED 


a quaint 





“BRUSH UP ON THIS LIST OF CUTE REMARKS, 
DEAR, MOTHER’S — THIS AFTER- 


NOFSIGER IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“Say, a man just stole my car,” said a 
voice over the telephone at police head- 
quarters. 

“Did you get a look at him?” 

“No, but I got the license number of the 
car.” —FrRoTH 





“Dear, I’ve bought you a simply marvelous 
washing machine. You just press a button 
and the work’s done.” 

“Um-hum—and who’s going to press the 
button?” —Watt StrREET JOURNAL 

At this writing, it looks as if the United 
States will adopt a strict cash-and-carry 
policy for the sale of munitions. No charge 
accounts, no telephone orders, no goods ex- 
changed. —Brubaker in Toe NEw YorKER 





Americana: Recently we saw a man rush 
out and buy a war extra and turn im- 
mediately to the comics. 

—Washington Post 

“T won’t be able to pay for this suit for 
three months.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the tailor. 
worry.” 

“Thanks. When will it be ready?” 

“In three months, sir.” —NortH WIND 


Don’t 





Judge: “You broke into the drugstore just 
to get a package of gum, eh? Then what 
were you doing in the cash register?” 

Suspect: “Putting in the nickel.” 

—Washington Post 





STEEL 
(From a mural by Thomas Benton in the New School for Social Research, New York.) 


more of them, he may be employed by one 
of them, but above all he is continually ac- 
cepting their service. .. . Perhaps the individual 
travels by automobile—in a car manufactured 
by the Ford, General Motors, Studebaker, or 
Chrysler companies, on tires supplied by Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Goodyear, or the United 
States Rubber Company. He may choose 
among the brands of gas furnished by one 
of the twenty petroleum companies all actively 
seeking his trade. Should he pause to send 
a telegram or to telephone, one of the listed 
companies would be sure to fill his need. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the individual 
stays in his own home in comparative iso- 
lation and privacy. What do the two hundred 
largest companies mean to him there? His 
electricity and gas are almost sure to be 
furnished by one of these public utility com- 
panies; the aluminum of his kitchen utensils 
by the Aluminum Company of America. His 
electric refrigerator may be the product of 
General Motors Company, or of one of the 
two great electric equipment companies, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Electric. The 
chances are that the Crane Company has 
supplied his plumbing fixtures, the American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
his heating equipment. He probably buys at 
least some of his groceries from the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company—a com- 
pany that expected to sell one-eighth of all 
the groceries in the country in 1930—and he 
secures some of his drugs, directly or in- 
directly, from the United Drug Company... . 
Even where the individual does not come 
in direct contact, he cannot escape indirect 
contact with these companies, so ubiquitous 
have they become. 





Curbs upon Corporations 


It may seem from what has been said 
that corporations exert an almost despotic 
power over the American people, deciding 
absolutely upon the wages workers may 
receive and the prices that people must 
pay for the goods which they consume. 
If this power were absolute, it would be 
despotic indeed. But it is not absolute. 
Corporations cannot do exactly as they 
please even though they may be very 
powerful. They are limited by certain 
forces: by competition among themselves; 
by the action of consumers who, to a cer- 
tain extent, are free to purchase the prod- 
ucts of corporations or to leave them alone; 
by the necessity of compromising with or- 
ganized labor; and by government regula- 
tion and in some cases by the threat of 
government ownership. 

If a corporation charges unfair prices 
for its products, a competitor may under- 
sell it and get the business. If the two 
corporations agree not to compete but to 
keep their prices up, the government may 
step in and prosecute them for violating 
the anti-trust law, although these laws can- 
not be perfectly enforced. If prices are 
high and there is no competition, con- 
sumers may quit buying the goods and 
may use a substitute. If wages are un- 
duly low, labor unions may strike or 
threaten to strike and force the corpora- 
tion to compromise. The government also 
may step in. At present it regulates rail- 
way rates. It has enacted the wages and 
hours law providing that wages shall not 
go below a certain minimum and that hours 
shall not rise above a certain maximum. 
Then there are the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act and the anti-trust laws. And 
in certain cases the public owns indus- 
tries such as electric and gas plants. 

On the whole, then, how does the cor- 
poration system work? Is the public well 
served by those who control American in- 
dustry? That is a question which we 
cannot undertake to answer here because 
there is a sharp difference of opinion on it. 
Many people (in general they are the ones 
who are called conservative) think that 
the system works very well, that the pub- 
lic is able to buy goods at about as low a 
price as the owners of industry can charge, 
and that wages are about as high as they 
can reasonably be expected to pay. Con- 
servatives are inclined to say that corpora- 
tions are too sharply regulated and too 
heavily taxed; that the attitude of the 
government toward them is on the whole 
not friendly enough. 

Other people (including Jiberals and 
radicals) think that the corporation sys- 
tem does not work very well, that competi- 
tion is not effective, that corporations 
charge prices which are too high and pay 
wages which are too low, that they keep 
too much for themselves and thus prevent 
the mass of the people from obtaining 
enough money to buy the products of our 
farms and factories. They say that this 
is the primary cause of our depressions. 
The liberals, in general, favor strict regu- 
lation of wages and hours and prices, while 
radicals are inclined to favor government 
ownership of the big industries. 

But while there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether corporations are now serving 
the people well, there are few who do not 
agree that corporations in some form must 
be maintained. We could not have big 
industry if it were not possible for thou- 
sands and millions of people to invest their 
money in the companies which operate 
these industries. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans agree, therefore, that 
we need the large corporations. The ques- 
tions in dispute relate to the degree to 
which these corporations should be sub- 
jected to public regulation or control. 


Questions 


1. For the most part, business in the United 
States is not managed by its owners. Is this 
statement true? Explain. 

2. If the statement in (1) is true, who does 
manage business? 

3. What can you say of the size of corpora- 
tions ? 

4. How is the average citizen affected by 
corporations ? 

5. Can corporations do as they please about 
wages and prices? What are some of the 
restraints placed upon them? 

6. How do conservatives and liberals fre- 
quently differ on the question of public policy 
toward corporations? \ 

7. On what point do they agree? 


Answer Keys 


1. (c); 2. Rome; 3. Burton Wheeler of 
Montana; 4. (a); 5. (b); 6. Germany; 7. 
(c); 8. (d); 9. false (on his 18th birthday) ; 
10. (a); 11. nine; 12. minister of foreign 
affairs; 13. Great Britain; 14. 50c; 15. true. 





